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Fabian Founders 
(PART 1) 
®& JOINT INTELLECTUAL PRODUCTION by partners 
nh marriage is not a common thing. Couples like the Curies 
lor instance are rare 


T.T.C. Finances 


®& THE REPORT of the Toronto Transportation Commis- 
sion for 1949 has recently appeared and its findings are 
significant for Canadians generally, the T.T.C. being one 
of the most important 





Mrs. Cole's two latest 
books—-her own delight 
ful autobiography and her 
edition of a series of ¢s 
says on the Webbs*-——-now 
permit us to pry more 
searchingly into the inner 
workings of two of these 
remarkable marriages 
Read in conjunction 
with Beatrice Webb's dia 
ries (published as My 
dpprenticeshsp, 1926, and 


Our Partnermhp, 1948 
Mirs (Cole's volumes 
throw a good deal of light 


on three of the four fig 
ures. The one about whom 
we still know least is G 
Db. H. Cole, in part be 
cause his wife writes 
of him with more ret 
iwence than Beatrice did 
of Sidney. But few devot 
ed wives would be as 
frank as Beatrice was in 
her introduction to Our 
Pertnership, and while an 
iutobiographer may be ex 








publicly owned enterprises 
@ in Canada. Most of the 
population of the city is 
likely to agree with the 
Commissioners that the 
transportation service pro- 
vided is efficient and 
cheap. With some, this 
may be tempered. by 
dowbts as to the authen 
ticity of the mantle of 
infallibility sometimes 
worn by representatives 
of the Commission. The 
report contains a warning 
that an increase in flares 
is likely to be proposed 
before long. this article is 
concerned with an ¢xam- 
ination of accounts in the 
light of this warning, and 
is based on the accounts 
for 1949 and 1944. What 
is disclosed is that the 
operations have been far 
more successful financially 
than a cursory glance 
would suggest 








pected to state her own OH. COME MISS MUFFIT, IT’S NOT AS BAD AS ALL THAT 


mind, she is under no 
compulsion to lay bare the sou 


good reading 


of her husband to make 


The Webb partnership was, of course, unique. as most of 
the contributors to The Webbs and Their Work testify. Mrs 
*GROWING UP INTO REVOLUTION Margaret Cole. Longmans 

Green; pp. ¥, 224; $3.80 


THE WEBBS AND THEIR WORK Margaret Cote | Editor 
Saunders; pp. xvi, 304; $35.75 
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The Toronto Trans- 
portation Commission & 
charged with powers and duties including the fixing of “such 
tolls and fares so that the revenue of the Commission shall 
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and ; rehabilitation, and loses due to the war,” and 
smounted to 3%) million dollars. What lowes due to the 
war had the Commission in mind? And why were they not 
n the accounts? One would have thought 
the reserve of 2 million dollars for contingencies might 
wered them. Between 1944 and 1949 this reserve 
million to nearly 13%, 
million dollars, which suggests that this reserve was not 
needed in 1944 for the purposes specified, and that it was 
wreiy 4&4 convenient way in which profits could be concealed 
mas now been changed to a reserve for Moder 
pM nsion af the System 


aiready re 


jdmnolexcrmc. et grew from 5 


we stabilization has risen from 
44 to 3.8 million in 1949. This is more 
ry passenger carried in 1949. The Com 
reserve has built up “as a cushion for 
x tuations.” It might, however, be appro 
necessary) to retain the present fare unti 
learer. Although the accounts do not 
east | million dollars appears to have 
erve for Modernization and Expansion 
ree has no reference to operations and 
aiance Of income, a very reasonadic 
shown 


wmplains of the deficit on the Island 
responsibility for whose operation was 
beginning of 1948. That the whole of the 
of the city should be under 
pletely reasonable, and no 

ne particular segment of it is operated 
serves an important social function 
he disadvantages that fall on a city 
d therefore deprived of a whole sen 
entre. No information is givet 
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Caution or Dither? 


The confusion resulting ir the Labor 
refusal, or near-refusal, to enter into the Schuman plan 
due to the fact that it is impossible not to sympathize, te 
some extent, with all the points of view. The Schuman plan 
is primarily an attempt to end the political schism in West 
ern Europe between France and Germany by making the 
economik interests of both countries too closely akin for a 
major conflict between them ever Nobody 
an oppose the possibility of ending all future Franco-Ger 
man wars. Nobody 
starting with coal and steel, is the only effective way to 
It is, of j 1 snap decisier ought about 
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Japanese farms to the Veterans ministered the province with incentive grants from the 
of about half their value. In this Dornunie 
are to recetve additional payments Because © wundness, and the urgency of the problem 
' i tt rat this report should receive the attentioc 
»¢ Dominion and Provincial level 
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somplesity of the problems involved. (There wore 2420 V4 1008, Tie Conation Fone 
’ After nths benevolent neutrality our Federal Gov 
evutem er ’ ‘ gnized however a ai f . sd re amt obliged to take cognizance sf 
t anmannaine s KB Fr mm ail quarters of Eastern Can 
~ ; ch me d guns are being rushed to this unhappy 
age si paved 0 istrict ne-s s«juads are posted at tactical points 
. and against the sombre background 
is a glitter of bayonets. The behavior 
wd with the best traditions of dassses 
sintain an attitude of myopic irres 
a state of chaos has developed that 
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helpfulness, to pour oil upen the troubled 
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and its dreadful results—-German rearmament and the last 
war. Our hostess in the intervals of serving lunch, soothing 
the baby, and returning to her cash desk in the shop down 
stairs, made it clear that she had never had time for 
politics and less now that life was more difficult than ever 
before. The maid who cleared away the lunch things, a 
Communist, was sullen with silent hostility. | suspected 
she was the only one of the household who did read the 
papers, at least some of them 

My Lorrain friends are Catholics, supporters of M 
Schuman’s party, the M_R.P. They were not so much angry 
as pained that M. Schuman, himself a Lorrain, “could have 
imagined such a stupidity,” knowing from a lifetime of 
experience that you could not trust the Germans, that in 
any agreement with them you must expect bad faith, that 
any partnership. with them was an open invitation to 
eventual domination by them 

Out in the charming Paris suburb of St. Cloud my host 
whom I had known to be conservative, turned out to be a 
Royalist. He confined his reading to good books and the 
financial press. He was quite positive that M. Schuman 
was incapable of having devised the Schuman Plan, that 
it was an American invention, exported along with Marshall 
Aid, and the lesser of two evils the far greater of which was 
the Russian menace. In any case it was nothing new 
Briand and Stresemann had thought of the same thing 
nearly twenty years ago 

My host's godchildren, two gay younssters of around 
twenty-five years, were emphatic that it was just politics 
a government stunt for which the taxpayer, as always 
would pay as little as possible, as Frenchmen regard 
the government of the day as their enemy and hold it a 
matter of honor to cheat the revenue office 

The Radical mayor of an agricultural commune knew 
quite a bit about the plan. He did not blame Britain for 
being unenthusiastic--France herself was only backing the 
plan because she felt obliged to do w, with only Germany 
between her and Russia and more than a third of the 
population Communist 

The nicest man | met in France was a postman, so pr 
English that he wheeled his bicycle nearly half a mile out 
of his way in the blazing sun to help me to get where | 
wanted to go. He was an ex-prisoner of the Germans. It 
was hardly necessary to pursue the enquiry further 

Most of these people started off by asking me a question 
Do the English think there will be a war? This is the major 
prececupation, stultifying effort and wearing down publx 
morale. The high cost of living and the fear that the 
struggle is all for nothing together account for the uneasi 
ness and anxiety now prevalent in France 

Landon, England, June 11, 195 


In Franco's Spain 
Patricia van der Fodk 


®& | HAVE JUST RETURNED from mending two weeks 


in Spain during the Faster holidavs I travelled from Barce 


lona to Valencia and then to Madrid and Toledo before 
leaving the country at Trun. so that. with the exception of 
the south of Spain and Seville where Franco was spending 
his holiday, I saw a great deal of the country and the people 

It is quite obvious that Spain is a dictatorship from the 
moment one crosses the border It imgyvasitle to find any 
newspaper or periodical which deviates from the policy of 
General Franco or the Catholic Church and foreign papers 





are not obtainable om the newestands | heard quite a at af 
open criticiem of the present régime in botele and cafés in 
Madrid, Barcelona and Valencia. bot while it remains at an 
individual, verbal lewe! with 
discussed at political meetings there is no possibility of of 
ganized resistance against Franco In Barceloma. the homw 
of Spanish Anarchism | could find no trace of an An 
All left-wing movements operate well 


appearing m print of being 


archist movement 
underground 

The professional chases I spoke ') Were ( onservative 
politically and generally in fawor of a restoration of the 
Monarchy The civil war had instilled them with fear of 
revalution and any kind of left-wing activity so that on the 
hausts of suppressing the latter they were willing to suppert 
the Franco réai 

There are only two institutions today in “pain the army 
and the Catholic Church There is therefore very little to 
ty about political institutions because they are practically 
non-existent. In Barcelona, the capital of the important 
province of Catalonia, the Diputacion. of provincial par 
lament. is now a museum piece for the tourtets As an after 
thought, our alan guide pormnted out Franc arms which 
lominate the gol tlakt Assembly Hall and 1 had the im 
pression tha t¢ all Catalans. 1} was a symbol which the 
restore the [ Deppent ae man tf 


would gladly ve in order 


am! function 


mm waring t s % of the 
Spain with the attitude of the Vugoslavs to their political 
istitutions in the surmmer of 1947 There | would «+ «chown 
with pride and enthusiasm the new roome of the lo gon 
erning bodies, or People’s Committees, in each vi ¢ and 
] 


town There probably vere home of ewentual di :nocracy 
i 


n VYuroslavia than in Soain unless the Fran regime i 
me in the next few years 
that I «trolled along the Ramblas of Ba 
bordered by colorful. sented flower alls 
wk the number of men in unifarm and by their 


uarde in their erev and wartet uniforms 








ine gun ) the streets and even the police were 
med. Om arriving at the harbor, the first large 
trike the eve were the barracks. The small 
s the ceank lisplayed prominently one of the two 
present day Spain lode por al patria.” The 
which was often scrawled on walls and buildings 
the Falange Arriba Espaia 
has always been the moving force in Spanish 
In 19 it was the army which brought Primo 
wywer and sustained his di tatorship until 19% 
was again the army which revolted against the 
vernment of Spain, and today it remains as the 


lwark behind General Franco's régime 


“ Spanish working classes are desperately poor in com 


French of English standards. The daily diet 
f bread. ai we and beans Even black bread ix 
smi the only white bread obtainable in Spain costs 
loaf on the black market (approx 
} is a flourishing black market 
over the country. The prices of 
prohibitive for the average in 
tu laherer is ewen more 
cannet read or write: their 
’ outward diversion is 
i their faith is incredible. I watched 
ion in Valencia on Good Friday 
Drums beat a slow march while 
» candlelit effwy of Christ passed by 
ded monk« and followed by scores of 
walking on their bare feet. The crowds 
jown on their knees and crossed then 
went by The painted plaster statues of 
Virgin lacked any artistic merit and 
sy the sceptic. the agnostic, the infidel 
though I had suddenly stepped back 

vundredt years in historical time 
of a great many tourists in Spain, only a few 
mn Madrid, French people at the Prado and 
Finglish In any case, the Spaniard is remark 
to the towrist. He ix not in the least curious 
t. friendly dignity of the uneducated man 
vatever of inferiority. When I reached 
s letter from my Spanish professor in 
wrote that one must alwave remember that 
ot made for the satisfaction of cows but as the 
struggle with the ingris ! understood this 
little more after I had seen Toledo and sought 
paintings. and after I had seen the Arab 
Jewish synagogues and the Catholic churches 
waved their role in the turbulent history of 


racter. history and tradition is not of Fu 
Spain's geographical position, and it has 
it for other Europeans to understand the 
the Spanish people instituted their first 
whose constitution began with the words 
¥ workers.” There followed two vears 
luring which time Gil Robles and his 
war General France, rebuilt the army 
in Government had tried to suppress. On 
the Popular Front Government won the 
/ eats out of a total of 4743 in the 
ter. the Snanish army offteers revolted 

» Government and began the Spanish 
poverty-stricken after the destruction 
by the civil war which Franco onh 
because of the help of Italian 
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FABIAN FOUNDERS-—continued 


Cale in her preface to this volume says, “There has never 
been a couple like Sidney and Beatrice Webb in British his- 
tory, it seems very improbable that there will ever be 
another,” and she has dedicated her own book on Marriage, 
Past end Present (1938) “To Beatrice Webb in admiration 
of one of the best marriage partnerships I have ever 
known Shaw remarks of their marriage, “It was a per 
fect collaboration.” Kingsley Martin describes it as “the 
truest marriage of two minds that has ever been achieved 

F. W. Galton, who was personal secretary to the Webbs 
from 1892 to 1898, once ran across a passage in John Stuart 
Mill's autobiography which seemed to him to describe the 
Webb partnership to perfection. He quoted it to Sidney 
pointing out its relevance, and the latter did not demur 
Galton. if he had looked farther, might have found even 
more apposite passages in The Subjection of Women. There 
thinking no doubt of his own marriage. Mill wrote several 
paragraphs which delineated with remarkable prescience the 
Webb relationship; for instance, “What marriage may be in 
the case of two persons of cultivated faculties, identical in 
ypinions and purposes, between whom there exists that best 
kind of equality, similarity of powers and capacities with 
reciprocal superiority in thern—so that each can enjoy the 
luxury of looking up to the other, and can have alternately 
the pleasure of leading and of being led in the path of 
development —1I will not attempt to describe 

He need not have described it, for the results were even 
nore evident in the Webb marriage than in his own. Sid 
ney and Beatrice brought to their union complementary 
qualities which, when combined with their identity of in 
terests and aims, enriched them both and made the total of 
one plus one not two but something more astonishing. Again 
Mill when each of two persons, instead of being a 
nothing, is a something: when they are attached to one 
another. and are not too much unlike to begin with: the con 
stant partaking in the same things, assisted by their sym 
pathy, draws out the latent capacities of each for being in 
terested in the things which were at first interesting only 
to the other. and works a gradual assimilation of the tastes 
and characters to one another, partly by the insensible mod 
ification of each. but more bw a real enriching of the two 
natures. each acquiring the tastes and canacities of the other 
in adelition to it« own’ 

Sidney contributed an immense fund of intellect. kindly 
common sense. dogged perseverance. and. in particular. that 
quality which Beatrice most lacked, executive power, “He 
was not so much a person as a Mind.” Kingsley Martin has 
lexcribed him well: “Sidney was really the man of pure 
reason. He once told me he had ‘no inside’: he had never 
had a headache, never an attack of physical or spiritual 
indigestion. His mind was stored with accurate and valuable 
nformation. neatly arranged and strung together on a single 
strong thread. He read and digested books at a superhuman 
rate: it was said that he could read and remember 200 pages 
an hour. and a story told of his reading the whole of 
Chamber's Fa lopardia of Faelich Literature in the train 
hetween London and Fdinbureh He seemed to remember 
evervthing that was useful to his purpose and to know 
nothing that was not.” 

Fven Beatrice records that “his far-reaching and always 
working intellect must have been a physiological freak.” 
Once, when Martin and Harold Laski were leaving the Webb 
entre of permeation at 4! Grosvenor Road. Martin asked 
nuch to Webt curprise if he mig¢ht use the lavatory. “Har 
Wd declared after) that om request had been an extraordi 
nary act of courage which no one had ever dared perform 
before in the Webb household He said that the week be 
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fore he had dined there with Ramsay MacDonald, and that 
he and the Premier had had to make use of a timber yard 
m the way home 

Lacking all vanity (his secretary chose his tithe for him 
and he never did bother to select a coat-of-arms), Webb was 
one of the most fair-minded and broad-minded people who 
ever lived. Very rarely ruffled, he went on his way unobtre 
sively but effectively organizing the great social revolution 
through which Mrs. Cole and the rest of our generation 
have lived. Each morning he collaborated with Beatrice 
writing quickly in his flowing hand those great tomes such 
as the ten volumes on local government, the afternoons he 
devoted to his public work, such as the London City Council 
where for some time he was chairman of the Technical Edu 
cation Roard and a member of fifteen committees: evenings 
he and Beatrice spent together extracting information from 
guests or reversing the process and filling them subtly with 
suggestions. The photograph of him in court dress, opposite 
p. 208 in Tae Webbs end Their Work, is most revealing. and 
must be one of the very few fulleneth pictures of Siciney 
ever published. It shows admirably his massive head and 
tiny. tapering bedy and corroborates Martin's description 
of him as an absurd little cockatoo 

He was not without affection, of course. He lowed Beatrice 
deeply in his own undemonstrative way, and according to 
Shaw he had been interested earlier in another lady. though 
one doubts the rest of Shaw's comment that “Sidney used 
to come out in spots when he fell in love.” Somehow that 
ems too disturbing for a man whose emotions fitted in so 
smoothly with the other aspects of his life, and moreover 
t implies a number of instances of what was surely a rarity 
Beatrice's quotation appears much closer to the truth: “ ‘We 
as we wander arm-in 
we have 


cought to do good work,’ he often says 
arm together or I ait on his lap by the firelight 


Keen # amazingly fortunate.’ 

Beatrice, on the other hand, was the more interesting per 
con because she was more complex. Delicate in health. sen 
sitive, and highly-strung, she possessed depths in her soul 
that Sidney could never plumb. ner could she Through her 
life there runs the haunting conflict between “the Ego that 
ifirms” and “the Feo that denies and it ix not a coinci 
dence th almost the first words in M ipprenticeship 
are iis continuous dehate hetween an Fro that affirms 
and an F ' that denies resolves iteelf in my case. into tw 
questions intimately connected with each other. the answers 
to which vield to me a scheme of personal and public con 
duct Can there be a science of social organization in the 

n which we have a ecience of mathematics of a wi 
we of chemistry, enabling us to forecast what will happen 
and perhans to alter the event by taking appropriate action 
r persuading others to take it? And secondly, assuming that 
there be. or will be. such a science of soriety. is man's ca 
nacity for scientific discovery the only facultw required for 
the reorganization of society according to an ideal? Or do 
we need religion as well as science. emotional faith as well 
as intellectual curtosityw?” 

This «chien in her soul between the practical and the 
metanhvsical worried her all of her fife and was newer thor 
uuathly resolwed The philosophical side of her nature gave 
haracter sharp edges. corners. and tangents that 
vent up a shower of sparks when in the course of her life's 

vines she «truck a hard surface On occasion the was 
vain. enobbish, unthinking and wilfish She likely kent Sid 
new out of active politics for wears in order to have him 
more to herself. She organized the Half Circle Club to groom 
the socially unpresentable wives of trade union leadere and 
Labour MP amt who but Beatrice Webb would have had 
the effrontery to invite G D H Cole to dinner and ask 
Margaret to come in later for coffee? 


tn her 


79 


There was a streak of rabbinical puritaniom in Beatrice 
which when allied with her birth and training im the conser 
vative plutocratic class of Victorian England mwde her at 
once prudish, self-righteous and fanatical. As Margaret Cole 
painted out in another of her books, Beatrice Webs (1946) 
Beatrice liked to divide the world inte the “A's and the B's 

the A's being “aristocrat, amarchistic and artist,” and 
beyond the pale. The B's, who were “bourgeois, bureaucra 
tic, and benevolent,” were her world and Siiney's. It was 
the old story of the sheep and the guats. Similarly, later 
when she and Sidney visited the Soviet Union and became 
enamoured of it, she could brook no criticiam of their views 

Her new faith,” says Desmond MacCarthy, “was fanatical 

Yet, like so many introspective persons, Beatrice experi 
enced those terrible moments of hesitation. doubt and per 
plexity: these she met by turning to prayer, to moral injunc 
tions to herself, or by recourse to her diary. “I must pull 
myself together,” she wrote on May 271, 1894. in a not uncom 
mon entry, “and work harder at this volume--work hard and 
live simply.” And several months later she added. “1 can only 
do my best. And I must, in order to be able to work, resolu 
tely refuse to worry.” 

She was not a mystk There's no more mysticiam in 
Reatrice than in a steam engine,” said HG. Wells-and 
anyone who called herself a “religious-minded agnostk 
was scarcely a redigiewse, but she possessed those elements 
of spirituality that any human being of her sensitive, com 
plex stamp possesses The portrait of her at age thirty-three 
which is reptoduced in Our Partnership brings it out very 
clearly 

One feels that marriage was a much deeper experience for 
Beatrice than for Sidney. She had married below her class 
and she had not only taken up a profession beyond the home 
but had engaged herself as a “social investigator,” of all 
things. In the Victorian age this was something more than 
de trop, and it took courage to fly in the face of Mme. de 
Stael's adage, “Un homme peut braver l'opinian, une femme 
doit sy soumettre.” 

That she could pursue this course and thwart the Ego 
that denied which continually lured her into ordinary fem 
inine frivolowsness was attributable to Sidney He may not 


THE WEBB OF DESTINY 
Mr Sktney Webb “1! om waving thie red ag, sot provocatively 
bet to signalise what I have oo happily called ‘the inevitability of 
craduaines’ which marks cur roller's advance ~ 
~—Thepeteted trom Puech, Joly 4 1005 
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have been the Ego that affirmed-—maybe that wes her spiri 
tualty~tbet it was his lowe that gave Gesh and blead two 
he spirit and made life worth living. One need turn only a 
lew pages of her diary to discover how passionately fond 
1 Suiney che was Oh' my bey, how much I love you 
and to see how couch she depended 
m hie strength he has her om the lead and. when 
he strays into morbid ways, ot darts off in a panic, she is 
firmly but gently pulled back with deprecating chafl com 
bined with soothing reflections 
The days of his absence are weary to get through. and 
he sleepless hours of the night are haunted, not by the fear 
4 death, but by the dread of life without him 
( D HH Cole has put his finger on the facts when he says 
that Keatrice contributed the qualitative elements and Sid 
ney the quantitative. That is, perhaps, as accurate an analy 
f a woven that was virtually indivisible and as succinct 
<ription of the separate participation in a joint effort 
defied dimsection as is possible. Beatrice provided im 
m, enthusiasm, and hypothesis: Sidney offered com 
Organization, persmtence and rational judgment 


mae understanding 


hs and thewr Work is a valuable addition to the 

n the life and times of this remarkable couple 

be congratulated upon the happy and 

f bringing together the honest opinions 

persons who were assxciated personally 

the divers phases of the latter's lives. It 

cally to record these first-hand views 

ivailable, and for this reason the chap 

y Pease (each of whom is now over 

icularly piquant. However, the contributions 

most valuable in shedding new light on an old 

are those by RC. K. Ensor Leonard Woolf, and 
ey Martiy Paut W. Fox 


Te be continued 


The Hise and Fall of 
Caesar Bylott 
WW E. Rass 


© il MUST BE ADMITTED that early success turned 
he head of Caesar Bylott, When he gained the governor 
net-creative non-fiction he appeared to 
taming om some sort of pinnacle, dizzy but 
He failed to realize the peril of his new 


ermeta swared to 


Me té iw 


This per n the sudden arousing of ambition 

the mind o sesar Bylott, Once on his pinnacle he 

erceived hitherto unsuspected possibilities in the line of 

' before him higher pinnacles and still 

higher leading up to the highest one of all. In other words 

t weed by the supreme ambition, that of be 
inadian Letters 


vereriac be He ‘aw 


mf of Caesar Bylott tackled in a meth 
blem how to become the Dean of 
ertain age was a natural require 

ould not possibly attain to except 
nber of vears, he realized from the 
years was allowed to him for the 

Man he might devise His plan therefore 
nsisted in repeated annual increments 
homed interest, something gained, not 
mething, each year and every year 
plan, as finally developed, was that 
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of gaining one award every year until he had taken all of 
them, one at a lime 

Though now his ambition had suddenly grown almost but 
not quite beyond limit Bylott retained a fund of common 
sense. He realized his own limitations, or some of them 
While his non-<creative non-fiction winner——“The History 
of the Spruce Bud-Worm--(or perhaps it was The Bud 
Spruce-Worm)-in Wentworth, Haldimand and Hastings 
Counties”—-had found a publisher without difficulty as it 
was so thoroughly Canadian, he suspected that any depar 
ture from this theme might entail difficulty in obtaining 
publication. He suspected. too, that his entire stock of cre 
ativeness or non-creativeness as the case might be had been 
put into the spruce bud-worm or spruce-worm. He had lived 
the worm. dreamed the worm, almost come to eating the 
worm, and by this worm he must stand or fall. On its slip 
pery shoulders or non-shoulders he must climb to the higher 
and higher pinnacles until he reached at last the ultimate 
one, the Deanship 

His first move was one that can be termed nothing less 
than cunning. On examining carefully the categories non 
creative non-fiction and non-academic non-fiction he dis 
covered that the distinction between them was purely aca 
demic or non-academic. By a re-issue of his book, slightly 
altered as to emphasis, and by the aid of a series of logical 
and cogent arguments presented to the judges, he was able 
the next year, to have the same History of the Spruce Bud 
Worm etc gain the governor-general’s award for non-aca 
demi non-fiction 


Cheered by this second success he resolved more firmly 
than ever to keep along the same course. While he realized 
that lecturing would help, he doubted his ability to maintain 
public interest in a series of lectures or radio talks which 


must necessarily boil down to the fundamental truth that 
the bud-worm, by reducing the supply of spruce trees, was 
threatening to deprive the readers of the weekly Chicago 
Tribune of their eight or ten pages of comics. No, his step 
by step award-gaining plan would be more effective in the 
long run 

The juvenile medal was easy. Sammy and the Spruce 
Worm, with spricht!y illustrations, lured away more than 
one bey or girl—even if only momentarily —from the comix 
hooks 

Humor -not onfused with non-humor—he won by 
an exposé of the odd sex habits of the spruce-worm. which 
he found quite capable of comic presentation. While this 
hook seemed a trifle scandalous to some of the tudges they 
finally decided that after the Kinsey report. or reports, they 
would merely be termed old fogies unless they consented to 
swim with the current of popular (common man) sex 
enlightenment 

Fiction the next year was a little more difficult but he 
finally hit on the device of locating his plot in rural Quebes 
The hero, an idealistic voung French-Canadian, was faced 
with the problem of the wealthy factory owner backed by 
American capital. By surreptitiously introducing the bud 
worm into the three acre spruce grove which stood between 
the factory owner's mansion and the highway, thereby con 
cealing from the populace the real size and grandeur of his 
establishment. the hero succeeded in laying bare its imposing 
extent and, by implication, demonstrating to his fellow citi- 
zens the vast amount of community money the tycoon was 
piratically absorbing This disclosure resulted in a strike 
the burning of the mansion, and the marriage of the hero to 
the factory owner's dauchter. The title of this novel was 
Gone with the Soruce 

Now Bylott found himself facing the most difficult step 
or leap of all. There remained only the award for poetry but 
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he felt suddenly that the jump to the poetry pinnacle might 
be beyond the power of his gradually aging literary muscles. 
Why had he postponed it to the last? Why hadat he tried 
it while his interest in the bud-worm was still fresh, while 
he was still capable, if ever, of looking at the confounded 
thing more or less poetically’ Having by degrees exhausted 
himself, in the course of his triumphs, by his effort in pre- 
senting the economic, historical, juvenile, fictional and comi- 
cal aspects of the spruce bud-worm, he discovered he had 
lost, perhaps forever, any possibility of writing a respectable 
Ode to a Bud-Worm” or even a tolerable bud-worm sonnet 
He had come to loathe the bud-worm. Nothing on earth 
seemed to him bess attractive, less capable of being turned 
into poetry, than this humble if ubiquitous worm. The very 
word “bud-worm gave him a headache. The situation seemed 
hopeless 

Yet it had to be faced. Otherwise all his effort would be 
in vain. In a country whose literary distinction had been, 
fundamentally, its poetry-even if this fact remained quite 
unrealized by the outside world—the Dean of Canadian 
Letters ought to be, indeed would almost necessarily be 
someone who had made his mark in poetry. Bylott did face 
the problem. “Poetry or Downfall” became his motto 

Could he solve it by imitation? Of Eliot perhaps-—so 
many had succeeded in just that way. He began with 


Let us go then you and I 

Where the spruce bud-worm 

Among the upper branches of the spruce 
Hangs against the sky 


but he felt as futile as Prufrock and could not go farther 
Then he turned toward Edith Sitwell with 


The bud-worm's grandson 
Counts his feet 

He eats the spruce-leaves 
Green and sweet 


but he was forced to admit to himself that only if all dis 
timtion between poetry and non-poetry was dropped—a 
possibility perhaps, but one he could not count upon-—«could 
he be successful 

He did no better with a start more in the approved Ca 
nadian Authors’ Association style 


A canker is eating my rosy red heart 
Where the spruce bud-worm is playing its part 
The maples are green and the sumachs are red 
But with the spruces I'll soon be dead 


Finally he managed to grind out a long poem entitled 

The Trail of the Spruce” which even to him seemed written 
in a somewhat perfunctory style The spruce bud-worm, 
which had lived amicably among the Indians contenting 
itself like thern with destroying only what it found necessary 
for food, gained imperialistic ideas on the arrival of the 
French. Everywhere Champlain travelled the bud-worms 
felt this new feeling stirring within themselves. All along the 
trail of the great explorer they were aroused and began their 
depredations, abandoning their abstemious habits and eating, 
and multiplying, as much as possible. Bylott felt even as 
he was writing it that this epic poem might not meet with 
general acceptance and his foreboding proved only too 
authentic. His hitherto trustworthy publisher rejected the 
manuscript not. as Bylott had feared, because of amy tur- 
gidity in its style but because the theme tended to run coun 
ter to the usual legend of the good good newcomers and the 
bad bad | adians 

Bylott knew that this meant the end. He would now 
never by any possibility become Dean of Canadian Letters 
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He bowed to the inevitable bat succeeded wm saving 4 certain 
amount of face by winning, the next year, the governor 
general's award for son-<reative son-fiction with a book 
entitled “The History of the Spruce Bud-Worm in I'vel 
Durham and Oxtord Counties 


Norman McLaren 
Gn 


© “DELIGHTFUL AMAZING intriguing eu 
ing” these are some of the adjectives people have been 
exclaiming since 194! about certain little flow which have 
been issued by the National Film Board of Canada. These 
films, whose titles, Hen Hop, Dollar Dance, Dots and Loops 
Fiddle. Dee-Dee, etc, indwate a degree of fantastication un 
usual among the frequently sober Film Board products, are 
the work of a young animation artist: Norman McLaren 


This genius of the dancing line and dynamic colors is a 
new” Canadian. Scottish by birth, he came to Canada in 
1941 to join the staff of the National Film Board. Experi 
enced film-maker though he was before he came here (he 
was trained at the famows GPO. Film Unit in London, the 
producers of Night Mad and Song of Ceylon) it has 
been in this country that McLaren has been able to develop 
his world-renowned animation techniques (and there are 
several ) 


Best-known of these is his method of drawing directly on 
to the 35 mm. film strip, thus doing away with the elaborate 
apparatus usually associated with animated (cartoon) film 
production and the army of artists which is part of its 
assembly-line slavery 


McLaren has not been content to animate picture only 
he has turned his hand to animating sound alse (i.¢ drawing 
sound vibrations with pen and ink on the sound track area 
of the same strip of film he has already drawn pictures on) 
He has thus achieved for the first time in film history a kind 
of one-man film, complete with picture and sound (An 
example: Dots and Loops } 


McLaren's experiments in synthetic sound during 1947-45 
achieved by a variety of means, have been collected in a 
weird and wonderful ten-minute reel entitled Workshop Ka 
periments, His experimental sound work has been the object 
of the greatest interest to sound technician and musicians 
from Hollywood to New York, from Paris to Melbourne 
Writing in Muswal Ameria, February, 1944, Mr. Robert 
Sabin said: “Since the overwhelming trend of comtemporary 
music has been toward a revival of classical economy of strum 
ture, objective style, and an emphasis on purely musical fa 
tors, Mr. McLaren's experiments have a special significance 
for composers today. Music written onto film will be alle to 
sharpen our grasp of rhythens and our seme of pitch Quarter 
tones are perfectly practicable on film, and this new proces 
makes it as easy to combine four or five different rhythaw 
as two or three. A new type of virtuosity——intellectual virtu 
osity on the part of the composer whe writes his own musk 
exactly as it will sound-—may well develop as a result of the 
elimination of restrictive mechanical limitations 


it is improbable that the music of the past will in any way 
suffer from such experimentation, nor will the development 
af any scientific process change the nature and purpose of 
ovusic itself. Mr. McLaren makes no such claims, if anything 
he is over-modest about the aesthetic significance of his work 
But he has undoubtedly hit upon a very important addition 
te owr present stock of musically expressive media 
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His films with non-synthetic music tracks, and employing 
quite different styies of animation, each of them unique in 
en f Avwen and La Pouctte Grise (based 
folksongs}, and Begone Dull ( arc 
have won for Norman McLaren 
the National Film Board, and Canada, the admiration of 
people in almost every country of the civilized world. This 
admiration has received formal expression in the top awards 
that these films have been awarded in a number of inter 
national film festivals 


is Way, such as ¢ 
on French- anadian 
(with jazz accompaniment 


Let us consider one of these films a little more cdosely. Be 
gone Deli (are, tor instance, is a film 
one of the parts in which is played by visual! 
The musical part of this film is provided by 
amd 


musical a sort of 


chamber musk 
forms in cobot 
the Oscar Peterson Trio (piano, string bass, and drums 
the visual part by Norman McLaren. Mr. McLaren designed 
color patterns and forms, which he applied (by a variety of 
directly to the 3§ mm. film strip-—after, of course 
«) that his patterns 


‘ 
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’ ; ‘ 

he had analyzed the musical pattern 
relabenship with those o 


always move m a definite 


he musi. That relationship does not always consist of a 
simple rhythmic correspondence although that clement 
s considerable part in the total effect 


It will be noticed that McLaren, in Begone Dull Care, doe 
not always stick to abstract shapes as he did in Fiddle Der 
Lee ot from time to time 


especially at the 


but makes use 
the first section—-of 
introduced onto 


Beogte LDeoadle 
end of recognizable 
which are rapicdly 
cented rhythms in the musk 


y mbsols the screen tk 


re-inforce a 

The vieual part of Begone Dull Care does to your eye 
what the musical part does to your ear. It has no story 
but its form has the beauty and significance of a musical 
composition and as such it should be enjoyed 


In July, 1949, McLaren was loaned by the National Film 
Board to UNESCO to work with one of its Fundamental! 
Education projects in China. There he has been teaching a 
group of Chinese artists his direct methods of animation and 
unt work (applied to both film and film-strip), to be used 

the production of visual materials for teaching (principles 
{i public health, hygiene, and the like) among illiterate con 
nunities. The scheme is to be used as a pattern for future 
UNESCO projects in other parts of the world 


When he 


already 


returns to Ottawa he will resume work on ar 


¢ than half-completed film—semi-abstract in de 


ombination of synthetic and normally produced 


an entirely new style, is not yet titled 
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Toronto—vecal interruptions which upset him so much that 
he stalked angrily from the stage. Fortunately Mr. Wray's 
stature as an adjudicator did pot depend on his music-hall 
tricks. He was competent, thorough, and just, although pos- 
sibly a little inclined to be hard on any unconventional or 
experimental playwriting; any suspicion of “artiness” he dis 
missed as “Hooey,” a word he said he had learned since 
coming to Canada. It was obviows that his main interest 
was in the technical aspects of production, but that did not 
prevent him from awarding the Hugh Eayrs trophy to Awete 
and Simg, which was much weaker on the technical side 
scenery, lighting, and effects, than some of the shows it 
outranked 

The Centra! Ontario festival opened with one of the mast 
imteresting productions of the week, Robertson Davies’ new 
play, Amg Phoenix. This was a somewhat wordy fantasy 
with a Druidic setting, excellently presented. Its casting 
probably suffered from the restrictions imposed by a limited 
membership in the producing growp (North Toronto Thea 
tre Guild) and a guest director imperfectly acquainted with 
the capabilities of his actors. The play itself seemed in need 
of drastic cutting to clarify the dramatic conflict, which was 
often obscure. However, the group is to be congratulated on 
its courage and enterprise in presenting a very difficult orig 
inal play. [t is partly by such experiment with the plays of 
new writers that the Dominion Drama Festival justifies its 
ecvistence 

The other Canadian play was a more conventional work, 
Coulter's The Drums Are Out, dealing with the “troubles 
of the 1920s im Belfast. It received the Samuel French 
lrophy for the group giving the best presentation of a play 
by a Canadian author, its author won the Lieutenant-Gov 
ernor’s award for the best Canadian play in the Central On 
tario festival, and later the Dominion award for the best 
Canadian play in any region 

Therese by the University Alumnae was somewhat dis 
appointing. Meticulously staged and beautifully acted, it 
nevertheless failed to be convincing. The play is an attempt 
by Thomas Job to dramatize Zola’s Thérése Raguin, and 
suffers, as dramatized novels often do, from an attempt to 
include as much plot as powible at the expense ‘of 
characterization 

Three other productions may be briefly dismissed. The 
Damask Cheek was a conscientious presentation of an Eng- 
lish light comedy by an inexperienced but sincere and pain- 
staking group, which was well received by the audience and 
kindly treated by the adjudicator, who went out of his way 
to pay tribute to their efforts by giving an extra long and 
helpful criticism. Roepe, on the other hand, was the occasion 
of Mr. Wray's one outburst of the week. Obviously trying to 
let an extraordinarily bad production down lightly, he was 
accused by one of the group's supporters of cheap sarcasm 
he then gave his real opinion of the production, and made a 
most dramatic exit 

One of the most brilliant offerings was Death Takes a 
Holiday, done by the Playcraftsmen. Technically, its presen 
tation ranked very high. in direction, setting, lighting, and 
properties The play itself however made greater demands 
on some of its actors than they were able to meet 


There remains to be mentioned only the winning play 
iwake and Simg, by Clifford Odets, done by the Belmont 
Group Theatre. Their presentation showed how much more 
important acting and ensemble playing, developed by many 
previous presentations, were than setting and effects. Indeed 
the setting for this play was one of the poorest in the festi 
val. It may be argued that the living-room of a cheap Bronx 
apartment offers few pictorial opportunities, but there is a 
difference between the depiction of a shabby setting and 
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the shabby depiction of a setting, with badly made and care 
lesily painted scenery. A strong play and capable acting 
were more than enough to overcome the handicap, and one 
can imagine the Belmont Players chuckling over winning 
highest honors with a sect on which so little time, mumey, of 
thought had been spent 


The third factor in the success of a festival & of course 
the audience. The Central Ontario auchence was out in force 
every night, and by its sustained attention to the plays, its 
heated discussions in the lobby, and its quick reqpomse to the 
adjudicator's criticisms, it behaved nobly Most of it came 
to the theatre on time too 

The Central Ontario festival demonstrated several things 
The general level of presentation has risen cach year since 
the war. The Canadian plays attracted more attention and 
discussion than ever before, a happy augury. The plays Chal 
appealed most to audience and adjudicator were those in 
which characterization of real, beliewable people was more 
important than plot or setting. It was shown that plays, like 
Bacon's masques, were “better to be graced with eiegancy 
than daubed with cast,” but that sincere, finished acting 
was so much more important than setting that stage design 
ers should hang their heads in humble subservience to the 
players 


Hunning in the Hain 
Helon Weber 


® KEN BENEGAN was plenty smart. He saw hie poychs 
atrist three times a week and there wasn't a thing he didn't 
know about his subconscious. Now, most people know nothing 
about the subconscious and when they act it is usually be 
cause of what they think in their conscious minds ot what 
they feel in their hearts. But Ben, knowing his subconscious 
tried to act so that his conscious and his subconscious would 
have no conflict, and as for his heart, he tried to give it no 
heed 

When it came to his father Ben knew just where he stomd 
The old man wasn't « bad. Of course, before he had relived 
a few experiences lying on the psychiatrist's soit couch, Ben 
had had a lot of hostility toward his father But now he could 
be grand and forgiving and when his father asked him if hed 
like to go on a fishing trip he could say yes or no, depending 
on whether he wanted to fish or not. Before it hadn't been 
so easy. If he said no he felt guilty and if he said yes he'd 
be sorry and wish he hadn't 

Ben knew now it all went back to the time he had been 
five years old. His father and mother had taken him to a 
carnival and four times his father had held him as the car 
rousel went round and rownd Ben as a child had lowed the 
merry-go-round, lowed clutching the horse's neck and pre 
tending he was a cowboy. That in itself explains why his 
mother had always said he was such a sensitive chikd Well 
after the fifth time, Ben said 

Again Daddy?" 

‘No,” his father said 

Once more Daddy.” 

No, you said that last time 

Please Daddy.” 

NO!” his father showted. Ben began to cry. And right 
there if his father had said, yes son, the whole thing might 
have been avoided, the hostility. the analysis, and wm on. In 
stead his father had hauled off and given hum a good slap 
not one, but five or six right on his bottom You can se 
how careful parents must be 


(SHORT STORY) 
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Now Mickey was Ben's best triend but before the visits 
the peychitriet had begun, ip fact, one of the reasons 
why Ken had wanted to go to a psychiatrist had been because 
Ken had not quite trusted Mickey, Now he knew why and 
lelt there wasnt another guy in the world like Mickey. The 
experience with his best friends had also shown his parents 
to be at fault. it had happened when Ben was nine and 
Mickey ten. While the whole gang was playing cowboys and 
lodians Mickey had taken Ben aside and told him what fa 
thers and mothers did Of course, later, when Ben was twelve 
his lather talked to him, man to man, but by then it was to 
ate. You can see again how careful parents have to be 
Ben duint mind a tut the fifteen dollars he gave the an 
jlyst, each time he spent an hour on his couch he was begin 
ning to feel like a real man: it was wonderful understanding 
the why of things, worth every penny of it, but lately he 
was running into a lot of trouble and it was all because of 
Dorothy. Dorothy Shoolhoven 
In the first place according to all the rules of psychiatry 
am! according to everything he knew about his subconscious 
Ken was the type who would be attracted to a girl who was 
the mother type. She would be a little older than Ben, re 
i way, and baby him a lot. you 


“ eh the 

now, wr hi liorothy was nome of these thing 

Ken i inderstand ut and many times he thought he 

would have to look arowm! for someone elise. she vast cic t 
wit! xn Kut he couldnt bring himself te 


m fact, many times he called her early in the morning 
hear her vowe and often he called her on a Monday to 
nake a date for the following Saturday just in case someone 
cise might call her first 

Ben knew that soon he would have to make a break, cither 
with the peychiatrist of with Dorothy, or the conflict be 
tween his conscrous and subconscious might result in a break 
flown. Ben worried about it a lot. Knowing he needed the 
nother type, he knew that from the things he told his psy 
hiatrist, he most certainly should have picked an older gir! 
Dorothy wasn't. Dorothy was nineteen, four years younger 
than Ben. Ben's mother was small and dark and thin Dor 
thy was blond, almost as tall as Hen. and there was nothing 
hin about Dorothy When Ben kissed his mother, which was 
wie a year, on her birthday and on his, his mother felt bony 
smd thin’ But Dorothy, when she let him kiss her, which 
wasn t often because they argued so much, was soft and felt 

nice and plump 


Ken was smart and knew his sulbxonscious but he couldn't 


a to do anything about the whole thing. He couldn't fig 
¢ it out and one day he spent an hour on the couch and 
sid nothing e thas | ¢ Derothy.” and a few swear 
words, while the peychiatrist sat at his desk not saying any 
eit tve hi i krow what the peychiatrist Was 
nking but he ha “et rei ng of Derothy and how nice 
would he tf “ " ed her and sleep beside her every 
ght. But he wel x! enough to know he could anly 
treas f n 1) hy she just wasn't his type, she 
had never me babwxt of mothered him: and they ar 
wed ton (ine time it had been about Mickey. The 
ght hie her type. would never argue with 
‘ . md That much he knew having 
, tye wise ix 
L " late Dorothy tald hin Mickey 
alent Why don't we go out with 
fof emis sometime Ken had the feeling Dorothy 
would laug? { wi if he told her why Mickew was his best 
1 ao he «aid 
Micke has a 1} want to mde the buses when 
wee t 
We ¢ sa lxnin t give that psychiatrist fi 
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teen dollars three times a week you could buy your own 
cat 
You can see she just wasn't the type for him. Ben really 
wanted a girl who would ask him questions about his sub- 
comeious and be much more sympathetic 
Well, things went along like that with Ben having con 
flicts about Dorothy and Dorothy just not babying him uatil 
une night. That night they went to see a musical. It was 
Fintan s Rainbow which they both enjoyed immensely, and 
when they came out it was raining. There they stood under 
the marquee and Ben thought he would test Dorothy, just 
wait and see what would happen. He was really waiting for 
Dorothy to say, "My goodness Ben, your feet. You'll get 
wet. Protect him like his mother did when it rained, but 
instead she said 
Come on let's run to the corner and get something to 
eal 
No, he said 
Why not? 
Well get wet 
Oh, for goodness sake!" Dorothy said. “The rain won't 
kill ws. Let's go.” And she started running and naturally Ben 
had to follow. But all the while he was running in the rain 
he was thinking he would have to get another girl, someone 
dder, darker, thinner, someone more like his own mother 
He had the feeling he was going to get sick, something as 
TOUS aS Pneumonia and it would all be Dorothy s fault She 
should never let him go out in the rain. It proved his sub 
conscious was right. She wasn't his type, and that was that 
So he didn't call her for about four days and when he did 
her mother answered by phone 
Where's Dorothy, Mrs. Shoolhoven?”’ he asked 
She's sick Mrs. Shoolhoven said. “You never should 
have let her run in the rain that night. She was chilled 
through and through 
Can | come to see her?” he asked 
I suppose so,’ her mother said 
So he went over to the Shoolhoven residence and there was 
Dorothy in bed. Ben felt terrible about it, she looked so pale 
and had an awful cough 
Gosh Dorothy,” he said 
She smiled and said 
Don't be such a sissy, I'll live.” Ben sat there with a con- 
flict raging inside of him. It wasn't bad enough that Dorothy 
didn't baby him. he wanted to baby Dorothy, you know, 
take care of her, protect her, hold her warm against the 
world, against running in the rain; he really couldn't stand 
it so he left saying he would come to see her again and walked 
the streets thinking of the terrible things that would happen 
if he disregarded his subconscious. Then he suddenly remem- 
bered he had learned it was also just as bad to suppress his 
onsctous so he went into a jewelry store and bought a dia- 
mand ring. From there he walked into a drug store and called 
his psychiatrist and said he was going to skip the next ap- 
pointment. then he went back to the Shoolthoven residence 
Oh. it’s you again.” Mrs. Shoolhoven said 
Yes he said How's Dorothy?” 
You just left.” her mother said. “She's no different 
That's right.” he said, “but she sure worries me, Mrs 
Shoothove: And he walked right past her and into Dor- 
othy's room. He went right up to the side of the bed and 
reached for her hand. For an instant as he reached over to 
kiss her he had a thought that Dorothy should say 
Don't Ben, you might catch my cold and I'd worry about 
vu.’ but she didn't and was he ever gled 


1 don't know what to say 
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On the Air 
olen Poterson 


© FOR THE FINAL SHOW on Stage SO Tommy Tweed 
took his annual constitutional across Canada. It did nat do 
much for his health, his blood pressure continued to rise and 
that old pain in his heart stayed, but the rest of us enjoyed 
ourselves. Actually, behind the indignant kicking, splutter 
ing, knifing, and spitting Tweed had himself a time too in 
The Men from Number jen Tweed is more «4 gamin out 
having his fun than he is a gadfly, but still he merits con 
uderation as the latter 

Tweed was born of Scotch parentage, he was raised on 
the prairies, the last big depression hit him hard, the schools 
tried to smother him and a library of Canadiana seduced 
him. these are the big things that molded Tweed and are 
evident in much of his writing 

No one else in radio knows as much about Canada’s ques 
tomable past as Tweed. His pointed jokes have firm bases 
in fact. His scripts are full of such comments as Tis bet 
ter to have sheived a Royal Commission than never to have 
enquired at all.” He has burrowed through the mountains of 
( anadiana for the bizarre, the weird, and the fallacious. To 
him a Canadian history book ma joke bok 

When Tweed writes about education much of his playful 
ness, to my way of thinking, disappears. He does battle with 
the educationalists as grimly as some people do, or did years 
ago, with some ministers of the gospel 

When dealing with politics and economics Tweed is at his 
best. Here is his suggestion for a flag for Quebex One 
Houde, couchant, one Duplessis, rampant. Both padlocked 
together on a field of split peas. Motto: Lis ne passeront pas, 
le Highway Trans-Canada. Translation: Save time—go 
1A.” He talks about Freedom from the Press. He reters 
to the robes of offtee of the Vice-Presidents of the Canadian 
Manutacturers Assaciation as tyCoonskin coats 

Tweed indulges in a good deal of nonsensical play on 
words like that last. Sometimes he descends to this kind of 
tripe The young of the Province of Ontario learn to Port 
Holster up their Port Credit-—What a Port Hope.” But 
usually he manages to pull it off. He certainly did for in 
stance with his flag for Nova Scotia: “One Thistle, stickant 
one Fisherman, hookant. one Bluenose, drippant 

Of all the travelogues across the Canadian landscape that 
Tweed has done. this last, The Man from Number Ten, is 
the best. It had more form than any of the others, it was 
better disciplined, and though it did not reach the belly 
laughing peak of the scene in the Indian Affairs Branch in 
(Mtawa in Secret Treaty, the overall effect was better. Not 
once did The Man from Number Ten fall flat. as the others 
occasionally did. To manage to sustain a comic and satirk 
sa feat indeed. Most radio comedians 
give up in fear and with ulcers after four to eight minutes 


level for a full hour 


amd call in a commercial announcer or a singer to relieve 
them. Only the CBC and a few people like Producer Andrew 
Allan and Writer-Actor Tommy Tweed are foolhardy enough 
to risk a solic hour of fun and jokes (many of them dealing 
with controversial matters Well, occasionally, as with 
Tweed's last show, it clicks, and it's wonderful 

The Man from Number Ten, 1 axppose | should note, was 
a youth from the tenth province, Newfoundland, sent by his 
mother to the mainland to find out what Canadians and Can 
ala are like. The experience wax not a happy one for the 
vouth He finally fled back to the island to inform the New 
foundlanders that they d been had. By confederating with the 
Dominion they had acquired nothing but a ghastly madbouse 
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Naturally the rest of Canada tried to shut up this candid 
Newfounlander. So he committed suicide. “ ‘ Brokenhearted, 
says mother.” And further bulletins announced: “Cock 
eyed Canadian way of life safe with timely death of man from 
Number Ten Minister of Trade and Commerce says 
National Complacency at all-time high. Points way back to 
Abnormalcy.” a 

Apparently the show was attuned to the temper of the 
country at the moment. It drew more mail response than any 
other show this year on the Stage series. ln many ways 
(though certainly not in his dramatic and flamboyant fair) 
Tommy Tweed is Mr. Canada. He feels things aren't right, 
he sees folly all about him, he is embarrassed, but he doesn't 
know how he can do much about it. So he makes jokes, some 
biting, some merely for a laugh. He takes pot shots and then 
moves on, he never settles down in any of his shows to waging 
a full-scale war on anything. All over Canada he ranges rest 
lessly. He seldom has much reason for going any place, ex 
cept to get away from where he is. But in each new haven 
in a matter of seconds he is harassed by further stupidities 
Once more he raises his bird-gun to his shoulder and blasts 
away in all directions. But when the smoke clears everything 
except Tweed is still intact. More frustrated and bewildered 
than ever he beats another retreat. Usually the stuffed shirts 
and the staid institutions he has been firing volley upon 
volley at are not even aware that they have been attacked 
They go serenely on. So Tweed, still feeling the compulsion 
to act, and having tried everything else, is driven to commit 
uicide every now and again 

Fortunately in real life most Canadians refrain from com 
mitting tha: last act, but [| am sure many of them share 
Tweed's frustrations 

Next year for Stage 51 Tweed intends to do a show called 
Conservation Piece. Will he continue the same old pattern 
with it or will he break free? [ suspect we'll see Tweed 
blasting away and cutting up all over the country the same 
as ever and repeating his main thesis: Stop behaving like 
foots, think and act for yourselves. Stop saying, “My hands 
are tied,” and “Come weal or woe, our Status is Quo.” Stop 
being apprehensive because “thinking children invariably 
grow up into nasty, independent citizens 


Film Heview 
Belle Pomer 


® THE BICYCLE THIEF is one of the all too few films 
in which the illusion of reality is so complete that it is an 
impertinence to speak of the characters in terms of act- 
ing. One cannot help marvelling at the immense skill in 
direction and handling, the unerring selection, as a result 
of which the people in the film emerge, not as characters 
sharply drawn and easily described in five or six apt ad- 
jectives, but as human beings, with soft, blurred edges, 
suggestive of the infinite complexity of the human soul. 
The film tells the story of Ricci, who, after two years 
without work, is given a job posting theatre bills. On his 
first day at work, his bicycle, a necessary requirement for 
the job, is stolen, practically from under him, by an ex- 
perienced gang of black-market thieves. The next day 
finds Ricci and his small son Bruno searching from early 

morning until evening for the stolen bicycle 
The sequence of events in the search is wonderfully 
natural and inevitable. At the same time, it builds most 
carefully to a climax, from the first black market visited 
early in the morning, through the sudden rain-storm, in 
which the glaring. teeming streets become, in the course 
inutes, deserted, gray, and glistening; in the 
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lather's brief loss of temper when the hopelessness of the seven-year prison stay, and, from the opening of the story, 


search begins to be felt, and the hysterical gaiety of the 
restaurant «ene, im the threatening mob of the thieves’ and 
black market district, where Ricci has finally confronted and 
accused the bicycle thief (an epileptic who very conveniently 
has a fit when the policeman arrives); and the dazed des 
peration with which Ricci, his encounter with the thief un 
successful because of insufficient proof, views the glittering 
array of hundreds of bicycles parked outside the stadium 
to the moment, finally, when he attempts to steal a bicycle 
himself, Here. | should have preferred to see his failure 
due rather to awkwardness and indecision than to the kind 
of pure chance which made it seem as if the owner had 
been waiting just inside the door for someone to try to 
steal his bicycle 

There is a subdued quality throughout the film which 
heightens the tragedy by its unspoken linking of the parti 
ular to the universal. The tragic effect is also underscored 
by the classic fall from high to low. We see Ricci with his 
first job in two years: at that, it is a job that pays well 
it will enable them to eat, to pay rent, to retrieve the ar 
ticles that have one by one been swallowed up in the huge 
pawnshop concern, they will even, perhaps, be able to buy 
some clothes. It is indeed a dizzying height from which to 
tall, and how perfectly that peak is conveyed to us im the 
exultant sweep of the bicycle ride to the city on the first 
morning of work. But in the final sequence of the film 
what utter contrast! Ricci stands in mute anguish, scarcely 
aware of his surroundings, the tears coursing slowly down 
his cheeks, and little Bruno, unnoticed, sobs and tugs his 
father's coat, while the crowd which has helped catch Ricci 
yelis for his blood, and the man to whom the bicycle be 
longs stares long and hard at the would-be thief. The scene 
is a masterpiece of hopelessness and despair from which 
we are released only little by little as Ricci's back is gradu 
ally swallowed up in the crowd that trudges wearily 
homeward 

The film is not unrelievedly somber. There is a vein of 
humor natural to the Italian people which flashes to the 
surface no matter what the subject’ The rehearsal scene 
and the scene in the mission are two characteristic instances 

As in every genuine work of art, the whole is more than 
the sum of its parts. There is no detail superfluous to the 
telling of this particular story; yet every scene has immense 
implications. We come away from the story of a relatively 
small incident, the stealing of a bicycle, with an incredibly 
full and rounded picture of post-war life in Italy 

The Thord Man, a combined English and American pro 
fuction directed by Carol Reed, is also set in post-war 
Europe, this time in Vienna; but it is utterly different in 
maxx! and intent. Here, too, (as a result of the huge piles 
of rubble, the evidence of military occupation, and the un 
certain fear of the people) we receive a vivid impression of 
the suffering of a cankered civilization. But there is none 
of the compassion and mild cynicism of The Bicycle T hie}, 
the atmosphere of decay is used merely as a haunting back 
ground for a smooth and skilful suspense story. To this end 
the music of the zither, in spite of the drivelling advertise 
ment, is fresh and poignant, a ghost of the kind of music that 
s said to have been played in the streets of Vienna in gayer 
days. In addition to well-sustained suspense, (and | shall 
destroy none of this by an attempt to outline the plot) 
the film has some fine photographic effects, and, all in all 
makes a gaxl evening's entertainment, though you must 
not expect of it the subtlety of The Fallen Idol 

They Live By Night is an experiment in which the dire 
tor was given full control: the result is an extremely worth 
while film. In brief, it is the story of a boy (a murder, a 


a prison break and bank robbery behind him) and a girl 
(a drunken father, runaway mother, and criminal uncle 
behind ber) who find in their lowe for each other all thal 
their lives had previously denied them. Together they try 
to make a fresh start in life, but Ht is tow late, Both the 
law and their former asexiates eventually catch up with 


them 


The film. with its intraductory, “This boy and gui were 
never properly introduced to our society,” falls in with the 
widespread belief that a bad start im life (slums, broken 
homes) causes criminal behavior But poverty i wide 
spread, broken homes are numerous. Why, then, are we 
not overwhelmed with crime? The thing that is all too 
consistently ignored is the mysterious ingredient of per 
sonality which compels a man to dash himwelf to destruction 
over the precipice of paeudo-aggression. For “r table 
wxiety, however, this thought is less comforta and 
the extent of the distress which it arouses can be easily 
judged when we recall the haste with which Repe, a film 
dealing with a murder committed by two well-to-do, well 
educated, and well-brought-up young men, was whisked off 
Toronto screens after a short first showing at a downtown 
movie house. Taken as a movie, however, Tacy Live By 
Vight is absorbing and sustained. The acting is sincere 
and convincing, if a little too neat, and the script perceptive 
and unaffected 


Incidentally, | am continually surprised at the casualnes 
with which people walk in to see a movie hallway through 
the showing. A film prepared as an artistic entity should 
be respected as such. Of the three films discussed above 
the first and the last would have lost much in a viewing 
from middle to middle rather than beginning to end, as 
for The Third Man, the carefully planned suspense would 
certainly have been destroyed 


Canadian Music 
Wilton Wibon 


& IN A RECENT SYMPOSIUM of contemporary musk 
it was remarked of some Canadian composers that they 
seemed unaware of anything that had happened in musk 
for the last fifty years. The relevance (or irrelevance) of 
such a remark as a critical reproach bothered me as I listened 
to Healey Willan's Second Symphony in the excellent per 
formance that Ettore Mazzoleni conducted with the Royal 
Conservatory Orchestra in Toronto. Here was a work that 
could have been written in 1910, full of Edwardian pomp 
and thick texture, combined with suggestions of English or 
Celtic folksongs: an obviows relative of Elgar and early 
Vaughan Williams. Ii it had been written in Canada in 
1910, it might be accepted now and revived as a classk 
of Canadian music. Being written today, its chances for 
survival are far less, despite the enthusiawm with which it 
was received 


But, disregarding chronological criteria, what has Healey 
Willan's symphony to offer? First of all, an enormous flu 
eny and continuity, which sweeps the listener on through 
a mass of material, sometimes good, but often undistin 
guished. secondly, a control of his medium which breeds 
confidence. and finally, a likeable personality, which makes 
the best and the worst passages alike engaging, and inspires 
affection. On the other hand, the qualities which appeal to 
me least are the persistent thickness of harmony, full of 
wandering and sometimes irrelevant parts, the too facile 
nobilmentc: at some of the climazes the overuse of Elgarian 
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sequences on short, inconsequential figures; and the ten 
demcy (as in the beautiful, but diffuse, slow movement) for 
promising melodies to disintegrate into fragments before 
the end. There is an uncasy compromine between the formed 
melody and the /ett-moti{ technique. As a result, Dr 
Willan's extended melodies rarely fulfil their early promise 


The least successful mowement io the wéherte, a rather 
labored grotesque that fails to come off. By far the most 
succesalul is the superbly energetic first movement, in which 
Lr. Willan works together.a great variety of material into 
a firm, tightly-knit sequence, whose detail and texture 
frequently excited me with their inventiveness and vitality 


On the same program Mr Mazzoleni played Godirey 
Ridouts Twe Etwde: for String Orchestra. Although the 
texture is much sparer and the melody and harmony more 
angular than Dr Willan’s, Mr. Ridout's music is equally 
firmly based on English music forty years ago. The opening 
of the second etude suggests Elgar, and much of the 
material has been passed through the folk-song idiom of 
Vaughan Williams. Mr. Ridout obscures this basis by a 
veneer of modernism (particularly in the stretching and dis 
torting of his melodic line) which has only been partly as 
simnilated. The work, therefore, has a transitional quality 
and, like many transitional works, a peculiar charm denied 
to some of its more consistent brethren 


(BC Wednesday night, on June 14, offered a program of 
chamber music by Eugene Hill of Toronto, including a 
Vielin Sonata in D minor, a Rondeau Francaise for piano 
solo, and a Serenade for string quartet, piano and tenor voice 
a setting of poems by James Joyce. Mr. Hill's talent is 
real but small and restricted in scope. There is a sameness 
about his lyric melodies and his harmonic idiom that harms 
any large-scale work. Of the compositions played, the Ron 
deau Francaise was totally undistinguished and should never 
have been included, the Sesefa was sometimes charming in 
its lyraal moments (although each time in more or leas the 
but failed to be more than an academic exercise 
im dramatk passages or moments of formal crisis (see, for 
example, the ineffective beginning of the recapitulation in 
the first movement) Much the best of the three was the 
Serenade where Mr. Hill's limited, small-scale invention 
found a more congenial medium than the sonata. Even 
here the openings were often better than anything which 
succeeded them. the invention was liable to lapse after the 
first fine impulse (as in My Dove, My Beautiful One). but 
Lean Out of the Window and O, 11 Was Out by Donnycarney 
were wholly delightful, and the work as a whole is a real 
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The Saskatchewan 
D. MW. LeBourdais 


& ONE EVENING, when | was living in New York during 
the early twenties, | dropped in on my friend Constance 
Lindsay Skinner, a former Canadian who had already made 
a name for herself as a writer. She was aglow over an ar- 
rangement concluded that very day with Farrar & Rinehart 
to publish a series of books to be edited by her which would 
be known as the Rivers of America. Since then, books have 
been written about forty-one rivers, including most of the 
principal ones in the United States. Constance Skinner died 
some years ago, and John Farrar withdraw from the pub 
lishing fiem but not before the rivers series had become recog 
nized as one of the most successful in American publishing 
Constance Skinner, who loved Canadian rivers, hoped that 
some day the rivers of her native land might be included 
and this has come to pass. Already three have been done 

the St. Lawrence, although treated more from the stand- 
point of the United States, the Mackenzie, and now the 
Saskatchewan*, subject of this review 

While Constance Skinner never knew Marjorie Campbell 
1 am sure she would like the way Mrs. Campbell has 
treated the Sackatchewan, for she came of Hudson's Bay 
Company stock, and was intensely interested in everything 
pertaining to fur-trading days, an interest which Marjorie 
Campbell obviously shares. Another thing that | think would 
have pleased Constance Skinner is the manner in which 
Marjorie Campbell has done justice to the women of those 
times. While other accounts, mostly male-written, refer in 
cidentally to the presence of half-breeds—who cannot very 
well be ignored when dealing with the two Riel rebellions 
the part their mothers played in the life of the country is 
rarely discussed 

Mrs. Campbell, however, makes due mention of the dusky 
partners of the men who invaded the Saskatchewan country 
in quest of pelts. Thus the part that Charlotte Small played 
in the remarkable journeys of David Thompson is duly 
chronicled, and the Indian woman to whom Alexander Henry 
referred as “her ladyship, my squaw,” is also given her right 
ful place in the narrative and in history. Under Marjorie 
Campbell's frank treatment the legend of the strong, silent 
men who crossed the continent or the ocean and endured 
great hardships in a new land, far from the softening touch 
of feminine society, breaks entirely down, but the men who 
emerge are much more understandable 

Although it is evident that she has not missed much of 
what has been written about the Saskatchewan country, Mrs 
Campbell's book smacks fittle of the library; and it is 
clear that her main source of inspiration is the river itself 
Part of her life was lived in Saskatchewan, but in prepara 
tion for her book she travelled to the headwaters of both 
branches, and followed them past their junction to Lake 
Winnipeg, where water brought by the Saskatchewan from 
the Rocky Mountains merges with jhat brought from far 
to the south by the Red. ultimately to reach Hudson Bay 
through Nelson River 

While the people and events of which Mrs. Campbell 
writes belong to history, she is a story-teller rather than a 
historian. and since she is interested in the picturesque and 
the romantic. nothing she touches is drab. This enables her 
to invest the fur-traders and their exploits with a freshness 
that brings to life even such often-described persons as 
Samuel Hearne. Peter Pond, Alexander Mackenzie, the Frob- 
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ishers, Mc Tavishes and McGillivrays, John Rowand, George 
Simpson, and many others 


Perhaps that is why, next to fur-traders, the people whe 
most stir her are the men who rode horws after cattle on 
the. Saskatchewan plains: and while the ranching days were 
undoubtedly full of interest, it is possible that she devotes 
a disproportionate amount of space to them. The grain-grow 
ers’ movement has had a much more profound effect upon 
the people of the Saskatchewan country than anything else 
but of this there is almost no mention, there is no reference 
to the remarkable wheat pools. The names of J. W. Tregiflus 
and Henry Wise Wood, who pioneered the movement in 
Alberta. W. R. Motherwell and C. A. Dunning, and others 
who did likewise in Saskatchewan, do not even appear 


While it is admittedly difficult to discuss contemporary 
events, particularly in the field of politics, what peaple do 
politically is nevertheless an important part of their history 
The history of the people of the plains is mostly the record 
of a struggle waged for fifty years against what they, rightly 
or wrongly. beliewe to be the unfair domination of eastern 
financial interests. Consequently. even if it should have 
meant the curtailment of part of the earlier portions, | think 
some account of this struegle might have been included 
certainly their efforts deserve more than the passing refer 
ence with which Mrs. Campbell dismisses them on page 
249. while the CCF might justly complain that its name 
mouth-filling though it may be, is incorrectly stated 


Without railways, the settlement of the plains would have 
heen impossible: yet the great romance of railway-huilding 
is entirely overlooked: nowhere in the book is there mention 
of Mackenzie and Mann, or of the railway network they 
spread across the plains region. Their grandiose «hemes 
failed. but that failure was not due to lack of vision con 
cerning the possibilities of the Saskatchewan country. and 
they are an inseparable part of its story. Their railway. the 
Canadian Northern, ic not mentioned at all, except where 
om page 264, reference is made to the collapse of its bridge 
at Saskatoon in 1904, but the bridge is called the “Canadian 
Vational Railways” bridge. although the Canadian National 
system did not come into existence till fifteen vears later 


Despite the above. the book is singularly free from errors 
on page 333, the reference to Gilbert LaBine's discovery of 
pitchblende at Great Slave Lake should, of course, read 

Great Bear Lake’. In one or two places such as where she 
is made to use the word “breached” in telling of the removal 
of liquor from a kee and the eubstitution of water, and “un 
derlays” for “underlies” (p. 4436). | imagine that Mre 
Campbell is the victim of editors of proof readers intent 
upon correcting what they thought were mistakes The few 
other errors are obvious typographical slips 


Naturally, a reviewer devotes the greater part of his space 
to the text. but it would be unfair im this case not to say 
that the value of this book is greatly enhanced by the ex 
cellent illustrations of Tingworth H Kerr. who. in an ex 
ceptional manner, has caught the flavor of the Saskatchewan 
country, whether it be in the defiles of the Rockies from 
which the river issues. or on the undulating plains acrow 
which it flows for more than a thousand miles 


Although we are indeed indebted to the publishers for 
making possible such a fine biography of one of our noblest 
rivers, I hope it will not «em ungracious for a Canadian 
to wish that this book had been entirely the orocuct of Ca 
nadian enterprise. Considering the immense energy now 
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being displayed by (anacians, and the wast sume that are 
being expended upon the expleitation of our natural re 
sources, it is a pity that sufficient ipterest shoukd not be 
displayed and the necesary money found to make possible 
the planning and publication in Canada of books such as 
this one 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor: In hix article. “Freedom Under Socialion 
in the May issue of The Canadian Forum David Smith is 
completely inaccurate when he says that Canadian artists 
proposed to the Massey Commission “that the artists direct 
all our cultural activity through a national board 


In its Brief the Canadian Arts Council calls for an eleven 
man National Arts Board to further Canada’s cultural 
development. Six of these, a Chairman and five others, are 
to be appointed for three year periods by the Government 
The remaining five are artists: they are to be appointed 
annually by national organizations in music, drama, litera 
ture, painting and the graphic arts, and the craft and dimen 
sional arts. and are to be chairmen of advisory panels in 
these fields 


The pattern whereby artist representation almost equals 
citlaen strength has worked out with remarkable scoem 
with the Arts Council of Great Britain. Three of the seven 
members of the Executive Committee of the Arts Council 
of Great Britain are artists, and perhaps seven of the six 
teen members of the Council itself, The same pattern might 
well be tried in Canada 

Herman Voeaden, Past-President 
Canadian Arts Council. Toronte, Ont 


|Devid Seuth writes My statement was based on the 
brief of the Federation of Camadian Artists to the Massey 
Commission and so far as that brief is concerned was, | 
think, reasonably accurate | regret that my reference was 
not more explicit. | am more than happy to know that ‘the 
Canadian Arts Council lavers the establishment of a 
National Arts Hoard in Canada on whach the citizen lay men 
will be in a majority. | think that the proportions should 
he more heavily weighted in favor of the citizen members 
than six to five but with the principle | am in entire 
agreement ] 
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For a Tovar (Summer. Afternoon ) 


(Country without maps, the curved cloudland moves over 
where we lie sun-lulied. soft in grass. emelling clover 

No surveyor with instrument terrestrial or celestial 
could chart that white world, wind-whirled 

mosak istemcds kebergs, in bottomless blue o ean 

cach how: changed. minute, second even 

the moment's map instantly outdated 


So you beside me, best-known country 

intimate earth, plain and promontory love-explored 
my sky of your eyes I can chart, yet anmappable 
as cirrus and cumulas you 

wind blowing where it listeth 


binds far round cloud and mood 

net random the drifting airmass 

net uncaused the mind's reaction, kept in character 
plottable by scientist of sky o¢ psyche 

paradoxwal earth's sky my sky ever-changing, unchangeable 


Inside jowful security of thm surety 
() lowely uncharted’ O bliesful variety’ 


tune Marriot! 


Jrip. From Sha City 


When | made my trip from the city 
There were doors | passed 

Some were painted red 

Some were painted green 

And from the streetcar | could see 


The snow had fallen white 

And later the frewht vard 

Skimming the swamp, the brown miies 
(* tundra, we rocked past all 

The black skeletons of trains 
Marooned the world 

We flew through the tundra 

(HW dead lines unhumming mac hiner 


How was | to believe the river 
After the tunnel 

When it suddenly happened? 
The river making a darkened gash 
Heavy and frowning 

Leaning into the pale snow 


It happened, right in my eyes 
A miracle fleaxted, crowing water 
Closed them and billowed them 
Far far from the terrible confusion 
() wounding tracks and the remorseless leve 
() the yards, the land of poor 
And al! unliehted trains 
Mirnam Waddington 
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The Clock Jowsr 


When they pull my clock tower down 
| will no longer walk this town 


At night her lucent face is seen 
Homely and bright as margarine 


And when | wake when | should sleep 
Sounds her Ding Bong sweet 

And heart-sticking as the Knife-Man's cry 
When his «yueaking cart goes by 


Children, chickens 
Matrons with baskets. old men with sticks, all stop 
To gawk at my clock 


The shock-headed with the frost 
Kid who sells papers, the popcorn man 
Rutterv knuckled. the shifter of ashcans 


Firebugs, tire-stealers, track-fixers for the TT 
Somnambulists. commune with me 


And we all move and love 
To the grace of her sweet face 
Coticen Thibaudeau 


TURNING NEW LEAVES 


& JUST ABOUT FIFTY YEARS AGO. in October, 1900 
Oscar Wilde died in a miserable little hotel in the Latin 
Quarter of Paris. A tiny handful of friends followed his coffin 
and it seemed as though the last had been seen and heard 
of a remarkable writer and a flamboyant personality whom 
the sin of being found out in a vice comnion among upper 
class Victorians had driven to ruin and premature decay 
Nobody, and least of all Wilde himself, could have imagined 
that within a few vears his works would have attained the 
world-wide popularity which they now enjoy. Yet, though 
Wilde's celebrity has heen established on what seems a firm 
foundation, though we regard him as probably the best Eng 
lish playwright since the Restoration and accept the assur 
ances of a dwindling group of survivors from the “Nineties 
led by Bernard Shaw, that there never was such a great and 
witty talker, there have always remained certain contra 
dictions in Wilde's life and his work which have made us 
pause before we class him as one of the really great writers 
of his age How are we to reconcile the appalling sentimen 
talities of some of his poems, the shoddy over-writing which 
destroved his only novel, The Picture of Dorian Gray, with 
the brisk, economical, and unadulterated wit of his plays 
and of what we know of his conversation? How are we to 
reconcile his snobbery and his love of high living with his 
public pronouncements in favor of libertarian socialism? 


{t seers to me that these contradictions run so deep in 
Wilde's work that they can only be explained by accepting 
some really profound rift in his personality. Wilde was no 
mere hypocrite: he acted all his parts with too much gusto 
and conviction for that. He was, in fact. a man whose emo 
tional nature had remained undeveloped while his intellect 
had matured very rapidly, and he was consequently liable 
to inconsistencies of thought and action which gave to super 
ficial observers a completely false impression of insincerity 

This fact is. I think. illustrated by the publication, at 
long last, of the complete text of Wilde's last prose work 
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De Projundis*® (Methuen, $2.50). This is a much more im 
portant literary event than one might at first suppose, since 
the new edition is about twice as long as the earlier text 
and contains material that completely alters the balance and 
meaning of the whole work. How this came about can only 
be understood if the history of De Profundis is known in 
some detail. When Wilde was in prison, he received special 
facilities for writing. and he decided to use this privilege 
for the purpose of writing a vast letter to Lord Alfred Doug- 
las, the friend who had been in a large measure the cause of 
his downfall. Every day « sheet of prison notepaper was put 
in his ceil, which Wilde covered with writing, next day it 
was taken away and a new sheet put in its place. Wilde never 
saw the complete manuscript until it was handed to him by 
the Governor on his departure from prison. Then he en 
trusted the manuscript to his faithful friend, Robbie Ress 
with instructions to have it copied by a typist and then 
sent to Douglas. Ross, fortunately, sent only a copy te Doug 
las, who was so enraged by the criticisms of his own conduct 
that he destroved it. The original was placed in the British 
Museum, to be sealed for sixty years. In 1905, Ross care 
fully prepared the volume which up to: the present has gone 
by the name of De Profundis, and which consisted merely 
af the general reflections embedded in the letter to Douglas 
The publication of the whole document, except for an ob 
scure German edition, was delayed indefinitely by Douglas's 
refusal to give permission for publication, though he him 
self took every opportunity to revile and misrepresent Wilde 
in his own hysterical volumes of self-justification. Finally 
Douglas's death in 1945 removed the only reasonable barrier 
to publication, and the whole letter now appears, as it was 
originally written 


It is a distressing and at the same time impressive docu 
ment, in which Wilde tells in detail his accusation against 
Douglas, and in which the passages of uneasy philosophizing 
that formed the original De Profundis now take their place 
as part of the outpourings of a large and sensitive nature 
overcome by a sense of the grows injustice of his fate and of 
the unimaginable callousness of the self-atvled friend who 
had helped him along the path to destruction and then left 
him to suffer 


But what is perhaps more interesting about the decoment 
is the way in which it shows. often cheek by jowl, the trivial 
sensational side of Wilde's nature. with ita howich wonder 
at extravagant living. and the more serious side which views 
with great insight hixc own position. his own actions. and the 
injustices of the social evsterm under which he euffered For 
instance. there ix Oscar (glad now for a slice of white bread) 
dwelling on the gastronomic splendors of the past “The 
Savoy dinners.-the clear turtle soup: the luscious ortolan« 
wrapped in their crinkled Sicilian vine-leawes. the heavy 
amber-colored indeed almost amber-scented champagne 
Dagonet. 1880. | think, was your faworite wine—all have 
still to be paid for The suppers at Willie's, the enecial candes 
of Perrier-Jouet reserved always for us. the wonderful pdt¢s 
procured directly from Strasbourg. the marvellous fin cham 
pagne served always at the bottom of great hell-chaned 
glasses that its bouquet might be the better savored by the 
epicures of what was really exquisite in life-these cannot be 
left unpaid. as had debts of a dishonest client.” At other 
times he could talk sensibly a? the follies of his past. and 
realize that he had himself to blame as much as anwhody else 
for his position. since it was he who made the appeal to forces 
in which. asa lhertarian socialist the friend of Morric Shaw 
and Kropotkin he did not heliewe The one diaeraceful on 
pardonable, and to all time contermmmtible action of moms 


“DE PROPUNDIS Oncer Wikete (eeited be 
Book Server op i148. 625 
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life was to allow myself to appeal t society for help and 
protection Certainly no man fell se ignebly, and by such 
wnoble instruments, as | did 


Wilde's imprisonment was not without its good conse 
quences. The public discussion aroused by his case brought 
the question of homesexuality inte the open, and helped te 
induce a more tolerant situation during the succeeding halt 
century. while his own celebrated letters to the Dedly Caren 
ile, as well as The Bellad of Reading Geol, beiped to make 
peaple in England conscious of the grosser crueities which 


- the prison system inflicts on social misfits in the name of 


justice 


It was here that the Wlide who had written Tae Seal o/ 
Man Under Socialism, who had flayed the pretences of Ping 
lish society in his comedies, and who had been the only cele 
brated English writer to sign a petition for the Chicago an 
archists, came once again to the fore. pushing aside the 
shabby trappings of play in his genuine anger at social 
injustice 

Wilde was pot, in any way, a systemath thinker He was 
too much of an individualist, too much of « romantic for 
that. But, at the same time, despite his affectation of “art 
for art's sake.” he was one of the most inveterate propagan 
dists in English literature, and a collection of aphorisms 
from his conversation and plays would reveal a more acute 
consciousness of the essential evils of the kind of society in 
which he lived than many a long treatise by a more pain 


staking and pedestrian writer 
Geoace Woonceck 


THE ESSENTIAL SAMUEL BUTLER: selected with an 
intreduction by GD H Cole. Clarke, Irwin (Cape) 
pp. $44: $2.75 


This hook fille a need that readers and students of Samuel 
Butler have long felt. It provides a handy corrective to the 
popular assumption that Butler was a man of one of two 
books At best the popular judgement represents only a half 
truth. Although « is a fact that Butler wrote only one of 
two books that managed to reach the public ear, the fact in 
itself has littl hearing on the kind of contribution he made 
to English literature Botler was not so much a professional 
author who wrote books as an amateur man of letters whose 
hobby was collecting and refining upon ideas and theories 
If vou would understand what he ix about. vou must go not 
merely to Frewheon and The Wey of All Flesh. tet to some 
eighteen other volumes On the face of lt. these remaining 
volumes are a forbidding lot They are a bewildering mis 
cellany of most of the literary genres known to the nineteenth 
entury the travel book, art criticiem, the sonnet sequence 
literary criticism, the translation. biography. the journal and 
the commonplace book, and the scientific and philosophical 
discourse. And unfortunately for the persevering reader. But 
ler can at times be as bering as any of bic own Prewhonian 
wrtants. The later scientific books are innocent of any etru 
tural grace. They are inspired ecrap-books written not with 
the pen but with a pair of sciesors and a por of glue And 
1 have vet to find anwhedy who has curvived the two volume 
lite and Letters of De Samucl Paticr— Butler's contribution 
to Vietorian hagiclogy. If only to proviele «a guide through 
the collected works and to give a painless introduction to the 
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various aspect { Butler's thought and art. The Fasential 
Samuel Auticr justifies ite existence 


to suggest that The Essential Samuci 
Butler w simp mvenent key to the work of 4 vexatiously 
eccentric author After one subtracts those books that Butler 
dul sot so much write as compile, there still remains a good 
deal that ia undeservingly slighted. True, several of the lesser 
known books have enioved distinguished critical patronage 
The Note Books have quietly moved into the very centre of 
the Victorian literature of thought. Life and Habit is fast 
hecoming a minor classe a refreshing anti-masque after the 
4 Husley and Spencer 


seer oerlormane 


About Mr. Cole's The Essential Samuel Butler, one should 
say that it has been prepared by a scholar who knows Butler 
well and suffers his idiosyncrasies gladly. | would enter only 
one mild protest. It is a pity that Mr. Cole could not have 
taken The Way of AW Fieth and Erewhon tor eranted and 

sy the whole of Erewhon Revisited, in the place of 
trout versions of the more famous and more 

rt hewks this is a matter of editorial policy. There 
fenying th the essential Butler” must include the 
Utopia. Mr. Cole's remaining selections 
make excellent reading ond they are 
to cover most of Butler's manifold in 
the delicious ironical memoir that 
The Paw Haven, the essay The 

the short prose version of the story 

lhe Authors of the Odvisev. and ex 
vf these last including a good 


andl the 


representation ff } rs verse. both serious and light. a 


well as a number of those curt sentences and neat paragraphs 
r thinking of his contemporaries 


CT. Bissell 


which Butler tiched « 


unre tine wen aomatter of doubt whether be 
best achieved bw the reconstruction 
orical documents of bw the re-creation 
ough the medium of anecdote and thos 

the memory which make a legend con 

‘ endeavour to settle the 

let stated that he wrote 

evidence i« far fron 
that the wire? uf bh 

} 


legend. not merely 


{ the Second World War 


ptured bw the Afrika Korn 

4 Rommel. Brigadier Young 

{ the German professional ew! 
eroumness with which only sport 

sport and husiness byw the 
mually considered it ings 

wn and take hix profession 

mel who succeeded in being 
ther In «truegling to account for 
rapher comes to a conclusion 
voidable: that Romme! was a 
eht have heen ane of Nelson 

i deny that following the sa 
methine one did for one's 


» Luckner ewirled the muddy 
Rommel's blindness was a dis 
hose to eee he caw clearly 
as far as Hitler was con 
with which the author has 
rman whee cubtlety was con 
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fined to the battlefield emphasizes the glare of the Nazi Got 
terdimmerung. Implicated in the plot to kill Hitler, not only 
was Rommel forced to commit suicide but his funeral be 
came an excuse for that curious form of self deception by 
which the Nazis sought to convince even themselves that it 
was Fate who had been unkind. As Commander of the Ger 
man Army under Hitler, the ageing von Rundstedt had the 
unwelcome task of pronouncing a valedictory on the man 
whom the Nazis persisted in praising as a National Social 
ist hero of the Third Reich “A pitiless destiny,” said the 
Field-Marshall in his oration, “has snatched him from us 

mt at the moment when the fighting has come to its crisis.” 


In spite of a well documented and vivid appreciation of 
Rommel. it is doubtful if Brigadier Young ever succeeds in 
making his reader see the German officer behind the legend 
The author is too British for that. The anecdotes are such 
as must appeal to the “promising amateurs’—as Rommel 
described the British in the Desert. The constant visits to 
the forward areas, his personal leadership. his somewhat 
porting sense of humor explain his appeal to the Desert 
Rats Even if the battles are not followed in detail--and it 

s good thing they are not, for there are only two maps 
p the book the life of the man who could get Desmond 
Young to write a book about him is followed with entha 

asm. That man also who was idolized by the Afrika Korps 

cast suggested. The reader is not surprised when he 
s told that anyone who still carried the palm-tree brassard 
n his pocket book in 1949 in Germany would reply proudly 
when asked if he was in North Africa: “Yes, I was in the 
Afrika Korps: [ fought with Rommel PPP 


EMPIRE AND COMMUNICATIONS. H. A. Innis. Ox 


ford) pp. 24 $3.25 


The purpose of this study is to use “the concept of empire 
an indication of the efficiency of communication,” com 
nication being taken to denote any means by which 
nan thoughts are conveyed from one person to another 
plan, the author has written what is in 
history, and has discussed the re- 
ure. and economics of successive civil 
they are affected by the methods of 
we at each period. Media of com 
ted. have modified, if not determined 
ristory 


carrying out the 


to this book, two major problems 

wntrol over space. by which a geo 

held together as a political entity 

which a political entity may main 

heavier and more durable media of 

tone and parchment. lend them 

‘ the lighter and less durable, such 

to the former Furthermore the com 

difficulty of a script such as Egyptian hiero 

lead toward a monopoly of knowledge, partic 

hands of the priestly class, which may defeat 

iministration of an empire, while an easy and 

‘ ss our alphabet, may destroy such a 

monopoly at the expense of a feeling for continuity in time 

\ sort of dialectic has been exposed in history whereby 

me type of medium after leading to a monopoly of know! 

edge. evokes the other. with radical consequences for itself 

The discussion concludes with penetrating comment on the 
newspaper and rac n their historical setting 


The book reflects vast reading and much thought. It has 
Hashes of ivht which are very stimulating. But it is dif- 

he te Meulty is partially due to the fact that the au 
hor attempts in one small volume a task which might well 
have demanded two large ones W St. A. Weodside 
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THE THIRD FORCE IN CANADA: Deas E. McHenry 
Oxtord: pp. 551; $4.00 


lf The Third Force im Caneda is read as ome reads a 
guide book it will be satisfying. It describes almost every 
interesting aspect of the third (political) force, the CCF 
including a chapter on its friends and foes. It takes one 
from a historic background of Canadian farm and labor 
movements on to political federation and building a social 
ist party of North American character; then to provincial 
and federal structural organization, to leaders and conven 
tions, to electoral pictures across the country including the 
1949 Liberal landslide; it describes the CCF in parliament 
in Ottawa and in power in Saskatchewan; and finally it 
discusses platforms and policies, and makes some predictions 
for the future 

The accounting appears to be accurate, and is documented 
though it is not wholly impartial. A nom-party reader might 
suspect a selection in emphasis, and certainly the occasional! 
comments leave no doubt as to the author's personal pref 
erence. Like the guide book, the deacriptions are concise 
and readable with enough sub-headings and anecdotes to 
make parts of it quite engaging. One always leaves the 
particular point of interest with respect for the democrats 
litth party and its devout followers 

The book will be useful for study groups, for Americans 
wanting to know “what's going on up there,” and for fringe 
people in Canada already sufficiently interested to forgive 
he measure of propaganda. It is plainly not a book for stu 
dents of socialism or of political economy, or for those de 
manding critical analysis; it will be familiar stuff to many 
of the old days. But it was obviously not written for these 
It is hiehly informing, and a surprisingly interesting accoun 

4 very important phase of Canada’s political life 

4. Met urdy 


FEAR AND FREEDOM: Carlo Lev 
the Italian by Adolphe Gourewitch 


Farrar, Straus PP. 133; 345.49 


Translated {ror 
Clarke Irwin 


Reviewers have a hard time with the best. What is 
eir traditional rile? They knowledgeably discuss their 
oks or patronizingly praise or damn them. By implica 
they are widely read, exceedingly sensitive, superbly 
wise. They understand everything. And even with a master 
piece they must add something of their own. “Very wel 
dene. they say, “but the author might have et And 
then a book like this comes along 
hat lonely category of epigrammatic wisdom which 5 «0 
ficult to discuss, and with that indescribable tone of lancet 


mysterious, glowing 


ty which is given only to a completely fortified hor 
Then the critic should « I do not understand 
l! read this poem again. this is very important 
not a poem. of course. but | 5 attempt to see tt 
tory of man ina licated and gathere 
maetic in method! ve s brilliant intultios 
philosephical leare 
llahorat iow 
thie packed 
The first reading 
t those points where t 
tw of rember 
fentification car 
f nmermos? 


rus 


OSCAR WILDE 
his life and works 


THE LIFE OF OSCAR WILDE 
by Hevketh Prervon 
England's icading bographer writes entertamungly 
of this dramatic genius, Same of Wilde's stores, 
and comversstonal wittscume whech later 
wm he plays are included im this book, The result 


« a full-length portrait and ae tren 
graphy, every page of which you will enjoy. $5.50 


POUR PLAYS 
by Ovcar Wilde 
Coeoten “Lady Windermere'’s Fan”, “A Woman 
of No Importance”, “An Ideal Husband”, and 
The Importance of Being Earnest” 5.00 


THE PICTURE OF DORIAN GRAY 
by Ovoer Wade 
Wilde's full length romantic nowel, in which his 
talent a a story-teller is shown at its best 2.00 


THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE 


Separately bound volumes of the chief writings of 


bear Wilde, both poetry and prose each 1.00 


BRITISH BOOK SERVICE 
26) Adelaide Street West, 
Toronto (1), Ont 


Please send me postpad the books checked below, for 
which I enclore le ws understond that oy 
nonry © f any books returned within 


10 day 


THE LIFE OF OSCAR WILDI 
by Hesketh Pearson 


POUR PLAYS 

THE PICTURE OF DORIAN GRAY 

THE IDEAL HUSBAND 

THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING 
EARNEST 

INTENTIONS 

LADY WINDERMERE’ FAN 

LORD ARTHUR SAVILE'S CRIME 

SALOMI 

4 WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCH 

Dt PROPUNDIS 

Poe MIS 
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prenmed enough to lay the whole of our dreaded problem 
neatly and quietly before us 

The book was written ten years ago and is (one can only 
think) superbly translated; but it does not date, and it is 


abesut everybady Chester Duncan 


ELIOT: THE DESIGN OF HIS POETRY. Elizabeth 
Drew, 5. J, Reginald Saunders; pp. 216, $3.75 


For elucidation of the text Miss Drew's book is the beet 
overall study of Eliot's poetry that has yet appeared. She 
ncorporates in her discussion most of the relevant insights 
of her predecessors and adds a great many new and inter 
esting details of her own, even in such well-combed works 
as The Waste Land and Ath Wedmesday. Her skill at ex 
position is often masterly, as in the account of Sweeney 
among the Nightingales. Unfortunately Miss Drew rarely 
ventures beyond elucidation of the text. Except for some 
thinly worked out Jungian paraliels and a few general re 
marks on Joyce and Yeats, other writers are used as source 
technique or material by compar 
o give a few randon examples, Eliot's recreation of 

n Little Gidding might be clarihed by setting it 
parallel attempt in The TrimmphA of Life 
his use of allusion by examples of the same device in Pope 
a Gray, hin or particular myth t 

a comparison with Blake or Keats or Tennyson. Miss Drew 
failure to place Eliot in context suggests the absence 

ritical standards which could give her exposition meaning 
Eliot himself once called comparison and analysis “the chie 
tools of the critk Miss Drew has attended only to t! 


mnt to iuminate Eliot's 


beside Shelley 


treatment of myth 


sccomd of these. Her Eliot is isolated and therefore t 


ettent meaningies 


AUDL BON BIRDS OF AMERICA (Popular Editi 
ntraxfuction and descriptive captions by Ludlow 


cont Macmill , ; $3905 


At long | ivailable in a handy-sized v« 
within the price { everyone. According to Lu 
Grises (Chairma vf the Board of the National Audulx 

designed for a much wider putiic tar 
rd watchers with specialized knowledge 
t succeeds admirably. Everyone wit} 
| design and matchless artist: 
a beloved classk 

Audubon in ale 
Although the plates have beet 
r} 


have been cut to a repre 
sentative 2385 tor i thon 
reduced in siz wequentiy lose much of the fabuk 
deta th nals, this defect is of amall moment 

' 


t Mears & 


ach pnate 

those one 
are interesting 
ta forth the cz 
to Audubon 
ever yom 


Value 


THE WEDDING 


The Canadian F orwm 


he day of the wedding she has arranged for her daughter 
She is seen chiefly through the eves of the thwarted suitor 
among the guests, & perspicacious young man whote vision 
is heightened by his emotional state. There is a subtlety 
about the style reminiscent of Virginia Woolf, but Strachey’s 
people are not seen through a misty aura. They are seen as 
through the clearest air, their emotions are almost painfully 
x-rayed. As weil as clarity of vision, this story has a wry 
burner, and combines the subjective and objective elements 
to produce an unusually balanced effect. Recommended to 
onnoisseurs of the short story H.T.K 


4 VOICE THROUGH A CLOUD: Denton Welch. Long 


mans. Green & Co pp 256: $2.% 


This book, published in England, is not really a novel but 
rather a thinly disguised biography of illness. There is sen 
sitive writing here, and to some extent, accomplishment as 
well as promise, but the often brilliant descriptions of sub 
jective states makes one wish the writer might have lived 
to reach maturity in his art 

he suffered thirteen years of chronic illness as the 

of a traffic accident and died from the effects at the 

f thirty-one. having completed a book of short stories 

is «called novel. These facts are the basis of the 

f a young invalid struggling to free himself 

d imaginings produced by much illness with 
accompanying tortures and restrictions 

The reader receives the impression of a clever and sensi 
tive personality distorted by suffering, but that is virtually 
all. Proust-like in his introspective probing and gifted to a 

legree, Denton Welch did not reach the state of 
veness necessary to raise his story from the level of 
self-expression to a really artistic unity 


H.T.K 


Lawrence Schoonover: Macn 


THE GENTLE INFIDEI 


pp. 304, 33 


storical novel, conventional in form, but 


much better-drawn background than is usual in th 
wok. Mr. Schoonover, author of another popular 
The Burnished Blade, has set this story in the terri 
Constantinople during the fifteenth cen 

t fragment of the Roman Empire was giv 

he infidels under Mohammed the second 

start among the traders and jewel smug 
lows the adventures of a Venetian trader's 

nto the special corps of Turkish janis 

and brought up, a Mohammedan sol 
of his father’s people. Replete with 
Persian gardens. intrigue, romance and 
colorful and fast-moving. and ap 
ugh research into Turkish life at this 


the stock characters more than 
Frrol FI 


ynn and Technicolor 


HTK 
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ENGLISH INSTITUTE ESSAYS 1948: D. A. Rebertsoo 
Jr., editor; Oxford University Press, pp. 219; $4.00 


Grouped under the headings Myth im the Later Plays of 
Shakespeare and Rhctorical Theory and Practwal Criticism, 
these exsays display many of the virtues and few of the 
faults of symposia on large subjects. Most of the lecturers 
seem to have successfully aimed at a pattern of tentative 
and stimulating suggestions rather than any broad general 
synthesis, and only occasionally (as in Wallace Stevens's 
essay on Imagination or Ruth Wallerstein’s on Renaissance 
Rhetoric) does the result seem more confused and frag 
mentary than suggestive. Most interesting, perhaps, are the 
Shakespearian essays, which include Leslie Fiedier's bril- 
liant and closely organized Tae Defense of the lilusion and 
the Creation of Myth, Northrop Frye’s examination of 
Shakespearian comedy and its relation to other comic pat 
terns, and some interesting remarks by Robert Heilman 
on “the myth in crisis” as a theme in Shakespearian tragedy 
The reader need not expect any overall definition of myth 
or rhetoric to emerge from the book as a whole but he 
should find the material discussed of value in defining or 
understanding these terms for himself wou 


ON THE HILI john Masefield: Macmi 
$1.75 


Here is the ballad detached trom the woun 
A purified Hardy, normally tuned 

No Audenesque airs or the Eliot curse 
To make us disgusted with modern verse 


The lines are as clear as the back of your hand 
These poems have stories we can all understand 
The moods are well-managed, the rhyming is cleve: 
The naughty recover and are happy for ever 
The eerie, the strange, the childlike, the dour 
Everyone s present except the mature 
Rut really, when we look at the fix we are 
Aren't we glad he has mislaid Original Sin’ 

Chester Duncan 
WINTERTIME: Jan Valtin: Clarke, Irwin; pp. 459, $4.5 

Pity the poor Ceermans loathe the Russians. view the con 
juering Americans as well-intentioned adolescents and one 
has the ingredients of this second-rate novel on Occupied 
Germany. A shorter version was serialized in The Ladi: 
Home Journal earlier this year, which may serve to classift 
t further } color advert werent i 


rtai  . 


AMERICA: Franz Kafka 


i} . 
Pf 


r Katka fi 


ten year 


9$ 


The first chapter, “The Stoker,” is outstanding, particularly 
the scene in the ship's office. Here Kafka captures the sul>- 
conscious reactions of a hypersensitive person to 4 tense 
situation and the conflict of personalities in a way no other 
writer has ever surpassed John A. Dewar 
CAPTAIN'S BEACH: Sigrid de Lima, 5S. J. Reginald 

Saunders; pp. 228; $3.75 

This, disappointingly, is not a nautical tale, but the story 
of humble people in poorer New York. It tells in detail of 
their small, everyday actions, but principally of their inner 
most thoughts and motivations, expressed or frustrated into 
nothingness. Sigrid de Lima floats along quite often on the 
stream of consciousness, and this reviewer went along for 
the ride out of duty, not pleasure. Miss de Lima, in her 
first novel, explores dirt, dullness, dreariness, and social con 
ditions, with the faithful zeal of a Tennessee Wiliams, but 
lacks his dramatic fire 

Other readers might agree with the blurb the power 
ful, haunting effect poetic fervor and imagination.” She 
does write strongly. her word pictures are vivid. Her over 
long description of a dog's sickness and death is graphic, as 
are similar episodes. But to what purpose is it all? “This is 
life,” may be an answer. If so, let us try not to be washed up 
on Captain's Beach Enid Sheppard 
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